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THE ALDINE. 




THE YELLOWSTONE REGION. 

The Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States — a once honorable body 
of men who are rapidly earning contempt — 
did a very wise thing a little over a year ago 
when ' they passed the Act which reserved 
and withdrew from settlement, occupancy, 
and sale, that unique tract of land known as 
the Yellowstone Park. If we may believe 
half that is written about it, it is the wonder- 
land of the world. Language, even that of 
poetry, fails to describe its magnificence, and 
art, which is sometimes luckier than lan- 
guage, is baffled by the stupendous wildness 
of its forms, and the prodigal munificence of 
its colors. "This whole region," says Dr. 
Hayden, the United States Geologist, " this whole re- 
gion was, in comparatively modern geological times, 
the scene of the most wonderful volcanic activity of 
any portion of our country. The hot springs and 
geysers represent the last stages — the vents or es- 
cape pipes — of these remarkable volcanic manifesta- 
tions of the internal forces. All these springs are 
adorned with decorations more beautiful than human 
art ever conceived, and which have required thou- 
sands of years for the cunning hand of nature to 
form." " It is probable," he remarks elsewhere, 
" that during the Pliocene period, the entire country 
drained by the sources of the Yellowstone and the 
Colorado was the scene of volcanic activity as great 
as that of any portion of the globe. It might be 
called one vast crater, made up of a thousand smaller 
volcanic vents and fissures, out of which the fluid in- 
terior of the earth, fragments of rock and volcanic 
dust, were poured in unlimited quantities. Hundreds 
of the nuclei or cones of these vents are now remain- 
ing, some of them rising to a height of ten thousand 
to eleven thousand feet above the sea." 

The Yellowstone Park embraces an area of fifty- 



HOT SPRINGS ON GARDINER'S RIVER. --Thomas Mojran 

live by sixty-five miles, and contains, there is reason 
to believe, the most striking of all the mountains, 
gorges, falls, rivers, and lakes, in the whole Yellow- 
stone region. The hot springs on Gardiner's River, 
for example, are along its northern boundary ; the 
Grand Canon lies toward its northeastern corner ; 
and toward its southeastern corner stretches Yel- 
lowstone Lake. The springs in active operation on 
Gardiner's River cover an area of about one square 
mile, and three or four square miles thereabout are 
occupied by the remains of springs which have ceased 
to flow. " Small streams flow down the sides of the 
Snowy Mountain in channels lined with oxide of iron 
of the most delicate tints of red. Others show ex- 
quisite shades of yellow, from a deep bright sulphur 
to a dainty cream-color. Still others are stained with 
shades of green, all these colors as brilliant as the 
brightest aniline dyes. The water after rising from 
the spring basin flows down the sides of the decliv- 
ity, step by step, from one reservoir to another, at 
each one of them losing a portion of its heat, until it 
becomes as cool as spring water." The natural ba- 
sins into which these springs flow are from four to 



six feet in diameter, and from one to 
four feet in depth. The principal 
ones are located upon terraces mid- 
way up the sides of the mountain. 
"The largest living spring is near 
the outer margin of the main ter- 
race. Its dimensions are twenty 
feet by forty, and its water so per- 
fectly transparent that one can 
look down into the beautiful ultra- 
marine depth to the very bottom of 
the basin. Its sides are ornamented 
with coral-like forms of a great vari- 
ety of shades, from pure white to a 
bright cream yellow, while the blue 
sky reflected in the transparent 
water gives an azure tint to the 
whole which surpasses all art." 

The banks of the Yellowstone 
River abound with ravines and 
canons, which are carved to the 
heart of the mountains through the 
hardest rocks. The most remark- 
able of these is the Canon of Tower 
Creek, and Column Mountain. The 
latter, which extends along the east- 
ern bank of the fiver for upward of 
two miles, is said to resemble the 
Giant's Causeway. It is composed, 
we are told, of successive pillars of 
basalt overlying and underlying a 
thick stratum of cement and gravel 
resembling pudding-stone. The pil- 
lars are about thirty feet high, and 
are from three to five feet in diam- 
eter. The Canon of Tower Creek is 
about ten miles in length, and is so 
deep and gloomy that it is called 
' "The Devil's Den." About two 
hundred yards before it enters the 
Yellowstone the stream pours over 
an abrupt descent of one hundred 
and fifty-six feet. The falls, which 
are about two hundred and sixty feet above the level 
of the Yellowstone at the junction, are surrounded 
with columns of volcanic breccia, that extend to the 
base and rise fifty feet above the "top of the falls. 
" Some resemble towers, others the spires of churches, 
and others still shoot up as lithe and slender as the 
minarets of a mosque. Some of the loftiest of these 
formations, standing like sentinels upon the very 
brink of the fall, are accessible to an expert and ad- 
venturous climber." The view from these old rocky 
watch-towers is a grand one, no doubt, but few, we 
fancy, are daring enough to climb to their rugged 
summits for the sake of it. " Below the fall the 
stream descends in numerous rapids, with frightful 
velocity, through a gloomy gorge, to its union with 
the Yellowstone. Its bed is filled with enormous 
boulders, against which the rushing waters break 
with great fury." 

Where Tower Creek ends the Grand Cafion begins. 
Twenty miles in length, it is impassable throughout, 
and inaccessible at the water's edge except at a few 
points. Its rugged edges are from two hundred to 
five hundred yards apart, and its depth is so profound 
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that no sound ever reaches the ear from the bottom. 
"The stillness is horrible. Down, down, down, we 
see the river attenuated to a thread, tossing its min- 
iature waves, and dashing, with puny strength, 
against the massive walls which imprison it. All 
access to its margin is denied, and the dark gray 
rocks hold it in dismal shadow. Even the voice of 
its waters in their convulsive agony cannot be heard, 
Uncheei'ed by plant or shrub, obstructed with mas- 
sive boulders and by jutting points, it rushes madl)^ 




on its solitary course. The solemn grandeur of the 
scene surpasses description. The sense of danger 
with which it impresses you is harrowing in the 
extreme." The Grand Canon is not all poetry, how- 
ever, as those who have descended into it have dis- 
covered. It contains a great multitude of hot springs 
of sulphur, sulphate of copper, alum, etc., and the 
river, when it is finally reached after four miles of 
wearisome clambering over masses of rocks and 
fallen trees, is warm, and impregnated with a villain- 
ous taste of alum and sulphur. Its margin is lined 
with various chemical springs, some depositing cra- 
ters of calcareous rock, others muddy waters of dif- 
ferent colors. The atmosphere is oppressive, and the 
place abounds with sickening odors. The explorers 
to whom we owe this account of the Grand Canon, 
were," no doubt, unfortunate in selecting their point 
of descent, which was at the northern end of the 
chasm, and probably an exceptional one there : at 
the southern end, nothing but magnificence is visi- 
ble. There the Yellowstone, which has struggled 
over so many rocky impediments, plunges down in 
two grand cataracts, known as the Upper and Lower 
Falls. . For some distance before it reaches the for- 
mer the 'river breaks into rapids, and, narrowed be- 
tween the rocks as it approaches the brink, leaps, in 
a sheet of snow-white foam, over a nearly perpen- 
dicular precipice about one hundred and forty feel; 
high. The stream, which is about two hundred feet 
wide between the falls, narrows again as it approaches 
the Lower Fall to one hundred and fifty feet, where 
it plunges over a level shelf of rock three hundred 



and fifty feet high in a compact solid sheet. The 
Canon here is one thousand feet in depth, its vertica' 
sides rising darkly to shelving summits, from which 
"the hell of waters" may be seen amid an incessant 
pla)^ of rainbows, 

" Resembling, mid the torture of the scene, 
Love watching Madness with unalterable mien." 

But we must not forget the brightest jewel of this 
wonderful Park, — the Yellowstone Lake. It is 
about twenty miles long, and fifteen miles broad, 
with a wild and irregular, but beautiful shore line. 
Its superficial area is about three hundred square 
miles, its greatest depth three hundred feet, and its 
elevation above the sea seven thousand four hundred 
and twenty-seven feet. With the exception of Lake 
Titicaca, in South America, it is the highest lake in 
the New World. " Lying upon the very crown of the 
continent, Y'ellowstone Lake receives no tributaries 
of any considerable size, its clear, cold water coming 
solely from the snows that fall on the lofty mountain 



ranges that hem it in on every side. 
In the early part of the day, when 
Ihe air is still and the bright sun- 
shine falls on its unruffled surface, 
its bright green color, shading to 
a delicate ultramarine, commands 
the admiration of every beholder. 
Later in the day, when the moun- 
tain winds come down from their 
icy heights, it puts on an aspect 
more in accordance with the fierce 
wilderness around it. Its shores 
are paved with volcanic rocks, 
sometimes in masses, sometimes broken and worn 
into pebbles of trachyte, obsidian, chalcedony, cor- 
nelians, agates, and bits of agatized wood ; and again, 
ground to obsidian sand and sprinkled with crystals 
of California diamonds." 

The Yellowstone region evades description, and 
almost- evades art. What art can do for it Mr. 
Thomas Moran has shown in his great picture painted 
for Congress, and in the illustrations which he has 
drawn for the present number of The A l dine. They 
open to us a world as wild as the one we see in 
dreams, — a strange 

and beautiful won- "_- W- 

derland, and they :_ --._- T 

are — but we will 
not bias the judg- 
ment of the reader 
with regard to them, 
he can see for him- 
self what they are. 




TOWER FALLS AND COLUMN MOUNTAIN. —Thomas Moran. 




TOWER CREEK, BELOW THE FALLS. — Thomas Mokan. 



